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| PHILADELPHIA. 
ee 
For “The Friend.” 
Random Notes of Travel in Europe. 
(Continued from page 331.) 

Derwentwater, Windermere and-Swarthmore. 
—From Carlisle we went by rail to Keswick, 
which is reached in a few hours, and were in 
he heart of the Lake District; the Switzer- 
‘and of England. Beautiful as a poet’s dream 
we found it, lovely enough to excuse all the 
shapsodies of the Lake poets, who have sung 
of every waterfall, rill, and mountain around. 
Indeed, the whole district seems like an illus 
crated edition of Wordsworth bound in green. 
It overflows with Wordsworth, and one would 
think he had written too much, were it not 
for the wise philosophy which pervades his 
pages. We may appropriately recall his eulogy 
by Channing: “The great poet of our time, 
Wordsworth, one of the few who are to live, 
has gone to common life, to the feelings of 
our universal nature, to the obscure and ne- 
elected portions of society for beautiful and 
touching themes. Nor ought it to be said 
that he has shed over these the charms of his 
genius as if in themselves, they had nothing 
grand or lovely. The distinction of genius is 
to discern more of truth than common minds. 
It sees under disguises and humble forms, 
everlasting beauty. This it is the preroga- 
tive of Wordsworth, to discern and reveal in 
the ordinary walks of life, in the common 
human heart. The grand truth which per- 
vades his poetry is, that the beautiful is not 
confined to the new, the rare, the distant, to 
‘scenery and modes of life open only to the 
few, but that it is poured forth profusely on 
the common earth and sky, that it gleams 
from the lowliest flower, that it lights up the 
humblest sphere, that the sweetest affections 
lodge in lowly hearts; that there is a sacred- 
mess, dignity and loveliness in lives which few 
eyes rest on; that even in the absence of all 
intellectual culture, the domestic relations can 
quietly nourish that disinterestedness which 
is the element of all greatness, and without 
which intellectual power is a splendid de- 
formity.” 

We spent the afternoon and night at Kes- 
‘wick, made the circuit of Derwentwater, asked 
ourselves 

“ How does the water come down at Lodore, 
With its rush and its roar ?” 
‘So well described by Southey, and endeavored 
'to solve the problem by going’ there to see ; 
and found a dry bed of rocks—a very Petra 
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of stony walls and barrenness. We could only 
imagine how the scene might appear 

“ When copious rains have magnified the stream, 

Into a Joud and white robed waterfall.” 

On our drive around Derwentwater we 
called at the Bowlder Stone, which is simply a 
mighty rock that some convulsion, ages since, 
hurled from the mountain mass above, and 
rolled to the valley where it reposes in ma- 
jesty, the wonder of tourists. A long ladder 
placed against its side, enables the adventur- 
ous to ascend and gain a more extended view 
of the rough scene around, where clumps of 
heather and rocky masses compete for su- 
premacy. 

Returned from Derwentwater, we visited 
Greta Hall, for some years the residence of 
Southey, a commodious house overlooking a 
lovely scene, of which he wrote in its less 
pleasing winter aspects, 

“T stood at the window beholding 
Mountain and lake and vale, the valley disrobed of its 
verdure; 
Derwent retaining yet from eve a ghastly reflection, 
Where his expanded breast, then still and smooth as a 
mirror, 
Under the woods reposed.” 

The next morning took the coach for Amble- 
side, near Windermere, a short journey of 
seventeen. miles, through..a region where 
“Takes and mountains around us gleamed 
misty and wide,” the latter generally invisi- 
ble because of the cloud canopy enveloping 
them. Skiddaw rose remote, and more near, 
“the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn,” 
while black tarns lay in the shadow of the 
overhanging hills. We had quite a number 
on the coach, among others a Cumberland 
woman, who was revisiting her native vales 
after a prolonged absence in London. Her 
joy on recognizing the old familiar places was 
overflowing, and [ believe we all sympathized 
with her. We passed through quiet, seques- 
tered vales almost the whole distance. Small 
farm-houses, long and low, and generally of 
two stories, with the barn attached to one 
end, were the most common, and always built 
of the grey stone abounding in the district. 
The general characteristic of loneliness per. 
vading the scene, was tempered by a tender 
softness of detail, which rendered it one of un- 
common beauty, The hill-sides were clothed 
with grass to the summits—not faded and 
turned to a dull brown by a scorching sun, but 
bright and fresh as it is with us in our first 
summer month. Sheep in great numbers, 
were grazing in the small fields, divided by 
low stone fences; scarcely was there a field or 
valley that did not boast its tiny rivalet or 
“ beck,” and low arched stone bridge and rustic 
railing. A few years since many of these small 
farms were owned by ‘‘statesmen” (estates- 
men), whose ancestors had dwelt thereon for 
many generations, a proud and independent 
race of men, whose frugal habits enabled them 
to live comfortably on their small farms. 
They often joined the trade of weaver to that 
of farmer, so that the short winter days were 


usefully employed. But the introduction of 
manufactured clothing, and a more luxurious 
style of living, in other respects, led to the 
final sacrifice of their small domains, which 
became absorbed into the larger estates sur- 
rounding them. These larger farms are now 
usually let on lease for various terms. Drain- 
ing the heavy lands has been much attended 
to, with highly beneficial results, for here the 
rains are so abundant that the evaporation 
from the surface of the soil can never keep it 
in a dry state, if the subsoil is retentive of 
moisture. Many of the new farming imple- 
ments are now used in the Dales where the 
tenants have sufficient capital to purchase 
them. The climate is said to be mild and 
moist in the valleys—but a great deal of 
snow accumulates in winter—consequently 
the sheep are of a hardy kind fit for the moun- 
tain pastures; but are brought down to the 
valleys at the approach of the cold season and 
kept in the enclosed grounds until spring. 
The climate being so favorable to pasturage, 
a great many cattle are reared. in many of 
the small fields we saw them standing deep 
in the long grass, but we were told that there 
are but few horses. The barren hill-sides are 
occasionally covered with fine plantations of 
oak, ash, elm, beech, sycamore, Scotch fir and 
larch, the last of which thrives the best. The 
combined efforts of nature and of man, have 
made this Lake region, therefore, the loveliest 
part of England. 

As we passed rapidly over the fine smooth 
road, an expectant movement among our little 
company outside announced that we were 
approaching Grasmere, and our coachman 
pointed out where Rydal stood, hidden among 
the trees, and to a small group of strangers 
standing in one corner of the village grave- 
yard. “Those people are standing by the graves 
of Wordsworth and Hartley Coleridge,” said 
one of our companions, “ they lie just there !” 
Hartley Coleridge! he had always seemed 
rather like a myth, to me—a meteoric light 
which gave one flash of brilliance as he passed 
on his erratic course, his brief life ending all 
too soon for the completeness of his fame. 

Bat this lesser star in the constellation of 
the Lake Poets, beside his other works, has 
written sonnets which are esteemed among 
the finest in our language—one is entitled, 
The first sound to the Human ear. 


“ What was’t awakened first the untried ear 
Of that sole man who was all human kind ? 
Was it the gladtime welcome of the wind, 
Stirring the leaves that never yet were sere? 
The four mellifluous streams which flowed so near 
Their lulling murmurs all in one combined ? 
The note of bird unnamed ? the startled hind 
Bursting the brake, in wonder not in fear, 
Of her new lord ? Or did the holy ground 
Send forth mysterious melody to greet 
The gracious presence of immaculate feet ? 
Did viewless seraphs nestle all around 
Making sweet music out of air as sweet ? 
Or his own voice awake him with its sound ?” 


Grasmere will, I think, bear away the palm 
for loveliness, from any other place we have 
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yet seen among the lakes. For this it is in- 
debted, in a measure, to the beauty of its 
houses and cottages. These may be only as 
blots upon the landscape, when tall, and an- 
gular, and disproportioned, but at Grasmere 
their gabled and latticed fronts, their numer- 
ous chimneys and slate-slab porticoes, covered 
with climbing roses and creeping vines, the 
stone, too, is of such soft colors—grey and 
brown hues predominating—while they are 
placed on knolls and in dells, on banks, and 
at the foot of rocks, seemingly bound together 
by old groves of sycamore, and ash, and oak, 
and orchards, and gardens, all combine to ren- 
der them in perfect keeping with the natural 
charms. 

Ambleside, one mile from Windermere, 
lying under Wansfell, and surrounded by 
mountains on all sides but one, is full of in- 
terest. Ata short distance behind the Salu- 
tation Inn, where we were installed for the 
night, is Stock Gill Force, in a copsewood, 
through which we wandered late in the after- 
noon. Like Lodore, this was also dry, but 
we were compensated by a walk through a 
rambling street which appeared to be the 
oldest in the town, and a climb to the top of 
the terraced bill overlooking it, and covered 
with handsome modern villas, enough to have 
called forth, probably, from Wordsworth, had 
he been living, severe animadversions on the 
intrusion of strangers into this primitive do- 
main of his. Once, it is said, he was roused 
to unusual indignation, at seeing some chil- 
dren playing not far from his own boundaries. 
“Whose children are those yonder ?” he de- 
manded angrily, ‘‘those boys have no busi- 
ness to be where they are!” He was told it 
was the Princeof Wales and his little brothers. 
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‘Here! don’t you want a piece of the old 
hall,” she inquired ; and stooping dowa, suited 
the action to the word by breaking off a de- 
cayed portion of the floor and placing it in 
our hands. The desk of George Fox was 
shown to us, and the room in which the meet- 
ings were held; and the window from which 
he preached to the assembled crowds below 
him, on the lawn. Here we may imagine him, 
“ Hoary error smiting, 

In the awful strength of Truth,” 
warring against a corrupt church, and plant- 
ing that goodly seed whence has sprung a 
varied growth of Christian reforms, and which 
being in itself but a revival of primitive chris- 
tianity, will continue to bear excellent fruit 
to the end of time. 

Swarthmore has some fine old trees around 
it, and various outbuildings which indicate 
that it was once the abode of a family of ample 
resources. From the upper windows may be 
seen an extended prospect of Morecambe Bay, 
the mountains around Conistan, and rich in- 
‘land scenes, of wood and river. Swarthmore 
was once included within the domain of the 
Monks of Furness Abbey, who owned the 
country for many miles around. 

Before visiting the Hall, we drove to the 
meeting-house, a small, neat building, kept 
with the utmost nicety, where we saw the 
famous bible given by George Fox to Friends, 
along with the meeting-house. It was form- 
erly chained to the desk, but is now kept even 
more securely, perhaps to protect it from relic 
hunters. What simple pathos in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of his will, in relation to this 
property : “It is all the land and house I have 
in Kngland, and it is given up to the Lord, 
for it is his, for His service and for His chil- 


Next morning we took the steamer for 
Newby Bridge, thus sailing the length of 
Windermere. Its margin is occupied by gen- 
tle rounded eminences, exuberantly wooded, 
with many villas and cottages, gleaming amid! 
the trees, while numerous islands diversify 
its surface. 

By rail we were borne to Ulverstone, a 
quaint old-fashioned market town, where we 
expected to find a conveyance to Swarthmore 
Hall. After considerable delay a small, low 
phaeton was found, and what was also of 
some consequence, a very obliging driver, who 
assured us that he was quite used to going 
out to the meeting-house near the hall, and 
that he took an old Quaker gentleman to meet- 
ing there every week. A short drive of a 
mile brought us to a retired road, bordered 
by a straggling hedge; the numerous broken 
places in the latter enabled us to catch glimp- 
ses of rather sterile looking small fields, 
which, from their barren appearance, may 
have been reclaimed from a moor. We were 
on the estate of Swarthmore, and it needed 
but a glance to assure us that the ancient 
Elizabethan building before us, at the end of 
the road, was the Hall. The latter part of the 
way, a low stone wall superseded the hedge 
on either side, partially enclosing a flower- 
garden. Dilapidated we expected to find it, 
but we found more of negiect than we antici- 
pated. The principal rooms still possessed 
their rich oak pannelling, but the floor, and 
indeed every apartment wasin great disorder, 
and the absence of neatness, added greatly to 
the dreary effect upon our spirits. Passing 
along a hall on the second story, our guide, 
who appeared to be mistress of the mansion, 
stopped at a broken place in the oaken floor: 


dren’s.” 


[We take from the “ Extracts” the follow- 
ing minute of the exercise in the Yearly 
Meeting of Philadelphia, at the time of read- 
ing the replies to the Queries sent up from 
the Quarterly Meetings.] 

During the serious consideration of the 
state of Society, as set forth in the answers 
to the Queries, the minds of many Friends 
were deeply affected with the deficiencies re- 
ported ; especially in relation to the regular 
attendance of all our meetings, both for wor- 
ship and discipline. Did the members duly 
appreciate their privileges and mercies, to- 
gether with their continual dependance on 
the great Giver of every spiritual and tem- 
poral gift, they surely could not, health per- 
mitting, absent themselves, when the oppor- 
tunity is offered, from assembling with their 
friends to wait upon the Father of spirits; to 
wrestle after his blessing who knoweth the 
thoughts of our hearts; and to seek for ability 
to worship Him who is a Spirit, in spirit and 
in truth. It would, on the contrary, be the 
earnest desire of every one not to neglect the 
assembling of themselves together, but to pre- 
sent their’ bodies, especially on these occa- 
sions, a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is our reasonable service. 

So likewise, did we love our Father in 
heaven as we are called to do, with all our 
hearts ; and appreciate as we should, the price 
paid for us by his dear Son, we should not 
only be faithful in assembling with our Friends 
to worship Him, but this Divine love would, 
in a measure, leaven our spirits towards all, 
and especially towards those of the same 


household of faith ; and we would realize mo 
and more what is written that, ‘‘He th 
loveth God, Joveth his brother also.” An 
‘““How good and how pleasant it is for bret 
ren to dwell together in unity! It is like t 
precious ointment upon the head,” that goet 
down to the skirts of the garments. 

While a commendable diligence is reporte 
respecting the reading of the Holy Scriptur 
by parents and heads of families, and also e 
couraging those under their care to the pe 
formance of this duty, acknowledged deficie 
cies are presented in the answers to the thiré 
Query, in relation to other important Chris 
tian testimonies, which we as a religious So 
ciety, from the beginning, have been called t. 
maintain before the world. Whatever ma 
be the real motive for compromising the te 
timonies of the gospel to plainness of speech 
behavior and apparel, there can be no doubi 
of its being connected with a nearer con 
formity to the ways and customs of the world 


into which their disregard leads, contrary tc 
the plain injunction of the apostle: “ Be no 
conformed to this world.” We would affec 
tionately urge upon parents serious considera 
tion of the responsibility that attaches to theit 
position and influence, with regard to setting 
a good example themselves, joined with a prayer: 
ful solicitude for their dear children in these 
particulars ; and then as delegated Shepherds 
in watching over their respective folds, that 
their offspring may be trained in that plain. 
ness and simplicity becoming our religious 
profession, as well as in the nurture and admo-: 
nition of the Lord. 

Our members are tenderly advised and 
cautioned against a growing tendency in the 
present day to conform to the ways and cus. 
toms of the world, in relation to the expen- 
sive coffin, habiliments and floral decorations 
bestowed upon the perishable body upon the 
oceasion of its burial. The desire was ex- 
pressed, that in reference to the two first- 
named departures from simplicity on these 
solemn occasions, we may let our moderation 
be more fully known to all men; and that the 
other practice intended or calculated to drown 
solemn thoughts of death and the grave, may 
be withstood by all our members. 

The meeting has been brought under re- 
newed exercise, in relation to the violation of 
our Christian testimony against a man-made 
and paid ministry. It is the prerogative of 
the blessed Head of the Church to dispense 
to whomsoever He will, those gifts which He 
designs to be exercised for its edification. The 
system of hireling ministry, presumes to place 
this Divine prerogative under the arbitrary 
control of fallible men, who permit any of 
their own sex, who comply with their pre- 
scribed forms, to assume the sacred office; 
while women and others, however clearly 
called of the Lord to the work of the ministry, 
are prohibited engaging in it. The necessity 
to seek for a renewed Divine qualification 
each time of engaging in the solemn work of 
preaching or praying is not recognized, and 
the right is assumed of demanding a pecuniary 
compensation for exercising the duties of the 
office. | 

It is our earnest desire that all our mem- 
bers may be incited to watchfulness against 
lowering, or in any way balking this important 
testimony, and where any are so unguarded 
as to give ground for uneasiness on this ar 
count, that they be admonished in the restor 
ing love of the gospel, that they may b 


rought to a sense of their error, and to con- 
uct more consistent with our high profession. 

We believe the day loudly calls for in. 
eased individual watchfulness and faithful- 
ess; and for every one of us to set the light 
pon the candlestick; that so we may, sepa- 
ately and collectively, become more and 
vore the inward and spiritually-minded peo- 
le we were designed to be, to the Lord’s 

aise. 

Lhe i 
For “The Friend.” 
Thomas Edward—A Scotch Naturalist. 
(Concluded from page 346.) 

In his later years our naturalist devoted 
iuch of his time to the study of the zoo- 
hytes, crustacea, fishes and other marine 
roductions, and in this he showed the same 
othusiasm and skill that had made his labors 
a other directions successful. 

“ He had considerable difficulty to encounter 
1 proceeding with this branch of scientific 
york. He had no dredge of any sort. He 
ad no boat, nor could he obtain the loan of 
ne. How, then, did he proceed? He gathered 
ogether all the old pots, pans, pails, and ket- 
les which he could procure in his neighbor- 
food. He filled these with straw, grass, bits 
if old clothes, or bits of blankets. A coat and 
rousers cut down were found very useful. 
“hese were Edward’s sea-traps. Having put 
_heavyish stone at the bottom of the trap to 
veigh it down, and attached a rope to the 
‘pper part, he lowered his traps into the 
eeper rock-pools along the coast. Some of 
hem he threw into the sea from the point of 
, rock, attaching the rope to a stone, or to 
pome strong alge. 

“ When the traps were drawn up, Edward 
»btained from them small fishes, crustaceans, 
nollusks (with or without shells), star-fish, 
vorms, and the smaller kinds of sea-mice. 
de took them to a shallow pool and shook 
mt the contents; and when he had picked 
out what he thought might be useful, he 
packed the traps again and set them in their 
old places. He usually visited his sea-traps 

pnce a month; but in winter he visited them 
‘ess frequently, as he rarely took any thing 
lat that time of the year. 
“Edward visited the rocky shore for many 
miles east and west of Banff. He turned over 
the loose stones, turned up the algw, peeped 
‘'n beneath the corners and shelves-of the pro- 
-ecting rocks. He went to the pools, and often 
aad the pleasure of seeing the inhabitants 
working in their native element. If he ob- 
served something that he wanted, he would 
make a dive at it, though the water might get 
p to his head and shoulders. Sometimes he 
fell in bodily ; but that did not matter much 
if he secured his object. 

“Knowing from observation that many 
marine objects are cast on shore at the rising 
of each tide, especially when the weather is 
stormy, Edward walked along the margin of 
Mthe incoming wave, ready to pick up any thing 
that might be driven ashore. Sometimes he 
would observe some object in the water—a 
fish or a shrimp of some unusual kind—which 
he desired to capture. He followed it into 
ithe sea with a piece of gauze tied on a small 
hoop; and fished for it until he had caught it. 
(He discovered many new objects in this way. 

“Tt is almost incredible what may be got 
‘along the sea-margin by carefully searching 
ithe incoming wave. This, however, required 
un wearied assiduity. Edward discovered many 
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of his rarest insects among those driven ashore 
by the wind. It was thus that he obtained 
most of his rare crustaceans. He himself had 
no doubt that, had his health been prolonged, 
he would have discovered many more. 

“Besides these methods for collecting ma- 
rine objects, he found that tangle roots were 
a special hiding-place for many species that 
were beyond the power of the dredge, and 
that never entered the traps set by him along 
shore. They were not, however, beyond the 
power of the elements. But for the tempest, 
that tears them from the rocks and dashes 
them on shore, such objects would never have 
been found. Whenever a storm occurred in 
the Moray Firth, Edward immediately went 
out, collected the tangle which had been 
driven in, cut off as many roots as he could 
carry with him, and carefully examined them 
at home. 

“He was also greatly helped by the fishes 
themselves, as well as by the fishermen. It 
is true that he had no dredge and no boat. 
But big fish were themselves the best of all 
dredgers. They fed far out at sea, at a depth 
where the dredge could scarcely reach. The 
fishermen caught them, and brought them 
into port, full of what they had swallowed. 
Edward therefore endeavored to obtain the 
contents of their stomachs. For this purpose 
he sent some of his daughters to the neighbor- 
ing fishing villages. They went to Macduff; 
and Whitehills twice a week, and to the Banff 
fishermen daily. The object of their visits 
was to search the fishermen’s lines, to bring 
away the sea-weed and all the stuff that was 
attached to them, and to secure as many of 
the fish stomachs as they could find. One of 
his daughters was sent to Gardenstown, where 
she lived-with afriend. From thence she sent 
home her collection of fish stomachs twiee a 
week by the carrier. All this rubbish (as 
most people call it) was carefully examined 
by Edward. From these searchings he ob- 
tained most of his rarest crastaceans. ‘It is 
quite wonderful,’ he says, ‘ what is to be got 
in this way. Indeed, no one would believe it 
who has not made the experiment.’ 

“Take, for instance, the cod’s bill of fare. 
‘It is to the stomach of this species,’ says Hd- 
ward, ‘that [ am most indebted for many of 
the rarest of the testaceous and crustaccous 
specimens that I possess. I will only men- 
tion what I have myself seen: crabs and lob- 
sters of almost every description (except 
Homarus vulgaris, which I have never yet 
found), from the prickly stone crab (Lithodes 
maia) up to the hard parten (Cancer pagurus), 


sort, particularly Fusus antiquus and Buce- 
cinium undulatum; no matter whether in- 
habited by their original possessor, or by a 
hermit in the form of a pagurus, it is no ob- 
stacle to the voracious cod. Shrimps, fish- 
lice, sea-mice (Aphrodita aculeata), sea-urchins, 
with now and then a star-fish ; “dead men’s 
paps,” as they are called here (Alcyonium), 
and actinias—no matter what they may be 
attached to, whether a shell or a stone, pro: 
vided these are not themselves fixtures—all 
are gulped by this most unceremonious fish. 
The eggs, capsules, or purses of the dogfish 
(Scyllium) and the skate, with the roe and the 
ova of other species, particularly when de- 
posited on sea-weed; the algw and the 200- 


and the larger the better. Shells of every! 
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Now and then fragments of the meduse are 
swallowed; feathers, with the remains of sea- 
fow!; and, on one occasion, the skeleton of a 
partridge, with the wings, feet, legs, and head 
adhering. Pieces of pewter and of cloth oc- 
casionally ; and once a cluster of beech-nuts, 
with part of a domestic fowl. As for fish!— 
why, the fish does not swim that the cod, 
when hungry, will not attack, and, if success- 
ful, swallow. In short, nothing seems to come 
amiss. But this outline of the cod’s bill of 
fare does not include all that the animal preys 
upon and devours. It is enough, however, to 
show its epicurean propensities.’ ” 

T. Edward and his wife brought up a family 
of eleven children respectably and virtuously. 
He educated them much better than he him- 
self had been educated. They were all well 
clad and well shod. ‘ Both parents must have 
felt hope and joy in the future lives of their 
children. Thisis one of the greatest comforts 
of the poor—to see their family growing up 
in knowledge, virtue, industry, well-being, 
and well-doing. We might say much of Ed- 
ward’s eldest daughter, who has not only 
helped to keep her parents, but to maintain 
her brother at school and college. It is fami- 
lies such as these that maintain the character 
and constitute the glory of their country.” 

Samuel Smiles’ account of his friend con- 
cludes with the following paragraph : 

“ After abandoning photography as ameans 
of subsistence, he returned to his old trade. 
‘As a last and only remaining resource,’ he 
said, in June, 1875, ‘I betook myself to my 
old and time-honored friend —a friend of fifty 
years’ standing, who has never yet forsaken 
me, nor refused help to my body when weary, 
nor rest to my limbs when tired—my well- 
worn cobbler’s stool. And here I am still on 
the old boards, doing what little I can, with 
the aid of my well-worn kit, to maintain my- 
self and my family; with the certainty that 
instead of my getting the better of the lap- 
stone and leather, they will very soon get the 
better of me. And although I am now like 
a beast tethered to his pasturage, with a por- 
tion of my fééulties somewhat impaired, [ can 
still appreciate and admire as much as ever 
the beauties and wonders of nature, as ex- 
hibited in the incomparable works of our 
adorable Creator.’ ” 


Set ee 
For Tract-writers and Readers. 

There aro thousands upon thousands in 
England and America who so read of, and 
believe in Christ, as to become religious but 
not truly godly ; believers but not saints. 

Their religion is something they bring to 
God; not that which springs from Him by 
His Spirit dwelling in their hearts. 

Christ out of them, and for them, is so writ- 
ten and preached up to them, and believed in 
by them, that Christ with them, and in them, 
is not known. 

A Christ that saves is everywhere spoken 
of: the Christ that crucifies, but occasionally. 
The letter of the Scriptures is made every- 
thing: the Holy Spirit little or nothing. He 
is admitted in theory, bat little or not at all 
known in reality. 

The religion of preachers and people is more 
the fruit of the letter of Scripture, enlighten- 
ing, in some measure, the understanding, than 
the Spirit, the Blessed Spirit, convincing of 


nothing may be lost. As for the Holothuride, 
or sea-cucumbers, few, if any, of them escape. 


phytes also walk down the cod’s gullet, so that, 


sin and giving a new heart. 
A faith of man which says, “If I believe I 
shall be saved,” is prevalent, almost universal, 
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amongst professors; while the faith which is 
of the operation of God, and a fruit of the 
Spirit, is rarely seen, and seldom felt. 

The former, which fills the understanding 
and engages the heart with dogmas, opinions, 
doctrines, forms and ceremonies, is every- 
where to be met with: the latter, which 
unites the heart to God, makes one with Christ 
in spirit, brings a love which is unutterable, 
and a peace which passeth understanding, is 
scarcely anywhere to be found. 

Thus genuine Christianity faints and droops, 
while Infidelity sneers and Popery revives. 

But who are principally accountable to the 
most blessed God for this state of things? 

The answer is: Halfhearted, unfaithful, 
unanointed, man-made ministers on the one 
hand; religious scribes and tract-writers and 
distributors on the other. 

The former, by so preaching and living as 
to make people “‘ godly” without the real pos- 
session of God, who is alone the salvation of his 
people. The latter, by so writing that a faith 
which is of man is taken to be that which is' 
of God by the Spirit, leading men impercepti- 
bly into the possession of a Christianity spring- 
ing chiefly from a cultivated understanding. 
in the place of a New divine Heart and right 
spirit, the gift of God, in, and by, Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 

He that hath ears to hear let him hear. 

Blessed be the Lord God Almighty, and 
blessed be His Holy Name for ever. 

—Bath, England. 


Bats and Insects——In the winter of 1875-76 
a large number of dead, and, for the most part, 
hollow trees in the Thier Garten of Berlin 
were felled and cut up for firewood. As a 
consequence of this measure, many thousands 
of bats, hybernating in these natural retreats, 
and awaiting the return of spring to renew 
their energetic campaign against insect ver- 
min, were necessarily destroyed. It is need- 
less to point out here the great utility of these 
harmless little creatures: any,one possessed 
of the slightest smattering of natural history 
must be well acquainted with the fact. The 
question to be considered is, how such a need. 
less destruction of useful animal life may be 
best avoided. Numerous observations have 
fully shown that bats in a state of hybernation 
can endure any degree of cold without injury; 
but that if once disturbed while in this state 
they are extremely susceptible to change of 
temperature and but rarely survive the dis- 
turbing intrusion on their sleep. 

Baron Nolde writes to a German contem- 
porary, suggesting that such trees as form the 
resting place of bats should be felled only in 
the warm months of the year, while their in- 
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This being reported to the higher authorities, 
orders came to cut down the trees for fire- 
wood. The work was undertaken in the depth 
of winter; thousands upon thousands of hyber- 
nating bats died from disturbance and ex- 
posure and the ultimate result was the total 
destruction of the whole forest, for in the 
second year after their extermination the 
damage done by caterpillars—which up to 
this time had never been specially remarkable 
—attained such an enormous development as 
to render the felling of the whole plantation 
the only practicable course to be pursued.— 
London Farmer. 


THY KINGDOM COME. 


Speed thy servants, Saviour, speed them! 
Thou art Lord of winds and waves; 


They were bound, but Thou hast freed them ; 


Now they go to free the slaves: 
Be Thon with them ! 
’Tis Thine arm alone that saves. 


Friends and home and all forsaking, 
Lord! they go at Thy command ; 
As their stay Thy promise taking, 
While they traverse sea and land: 
O be with them! 
Lead them safely by the hand! 


Speed them through the mighty ocean, 
In the dark and stormy day, 
When the waves in wild commotion 
Fill all others with dismay : 
Be Thou with them ! 
Drive their terrors far away. 


When they reach the land of strangers, 
And the prospect dark appears, 
Nothing seen but toils and dangers, 
Nothing felt but doubts and fears ; 
Be Thou with them ! 
Hear their sighs, and count their tears, 


When they think of home, now dearer 
Than it ever seemed before, 
Bring the promised glory nearer; 
Let them see that peaceful shore, 
Where Thy people 
Rest from toil, and weep no more! 


When no fruit appears to cheer them, 
And they seem to toil in vain, 
Then in mercy, Lord, draw near them, 
Then their sinking hopes sustain: 
Thus supported 
Let their zeal revive again ! 


In the midst of opposition, 
Let them trust, O Lord, in Thee ; 
When success attends their mission, 
Let thy servants humbler be: 
Never leave them, , 
Till Thy face in Heaven they see; 


There to reap, in joy forever, 
Fruit that grows from seéd here sown ; 
There to be with Him, who never 
Ceases to preserve His own, 
And with triumph 
Sing a Saviour’s grace alone! 


habitants are in a state of activity, and able 
to seek fresh shelter for themselves. The only 
objection in this place he can anticipate is that 
labor is more easily and cheaply secured in 
the winter than in the summer months. But, 
granting this, it by no means follows that fell- 
ing such trees in winter is in the long run the 
cheaper plan. The importance of the bat in 
the economy of nature has not been properly 
recognized. He cites the case of a forest be- 
longing to the Crown in illustration of this 
point. Well-grown oak trees being required 
for naval purposes, a notice was issued that 
none should be felled until the receipt of special 
orders. Long after the trees had arrived at 
maturity, the notice remained unrevoked, and 
they were suffered to run on to astate of decay. 


Thomas Kelly. 


A new Fruit Tree for California.—The 
Japanese persimmon tree is being introduced 
by the horticulturists of California. The fruit 
differs somewhat from the persimmon of the 
Southern States, as it ripens without frost 
and is free from the acrid taste when green 
which characterizes them. The tree is highly 
ornamental, a prolific bearer, hardy as the 
pear, and ripens its fruit early. The fruit is 
solid and can be shipped across the continent. 
The season is from October to January, when 
fine fruits are scarce. The fruit is of a bright 
yellow, orange or vermillion color, and is 
unsurpassed for the table, being thought by 
some to be equal to the peach or strawberry. 
When dried it is equal to figs, and is exten- 


sively used for preserving in China. Th 
wood of the Japanese persimmon is valuabl 
for manufacturing, it being a species of ebony 
— Virginia (Nev.) Enterprise. 


For “The Friend.” 
A Summer in Norway. 
NORWEGIAN FAMILY. 


While staying at the town of Tromso, Judg 
Caton took a trip into the country, which h 
thus describes : 

‘“‘T looked around after I had concluded m} 
interview with the Lapp, and found the other 
of the party attending the reception of th 
lady Lapp, who was seated at the foot of : 
bunch of alders a little way off. I joined th 
party, and discovered that, like other thrift; 
ladies, she had an eye to the main chance— 
indeed she was driving a thriving trade in th 
manufacture and sale of a coarse thread fron 
the sinews of the deer, such as they use ir 
manufacturing the skins into shoes and gar 
ments. 

She first stripped the tendon, when in ¢ 
moist condition, into finer fibres like flax, anc 
then from these she drew out a thread of apy 
size and length she pleased. This she twistec 
as she drew it out, with great dexterity, by 
rolling it on her cheek with her hand. This 
she would make for you, single, double on 
quadruple ; but for the latter there was littl 
demand. As the value of the article was muck 
enhanced by seeing it made, it had taker 
some time to supply the demand. The price 
was half a mark, or say eleven cents of out 
money, for a thread two yards long—a round 
price, no doubt, if sold in quantities, but for 
the small trade she was doing, cheap enough. 
She had other trinkets, such as the market 
required, and, on the whole, made a fair morn- 
ing’s work. 

At last we adjourned to the cabin of a Nor- 
wegian settler, as we would say in our western 
country. To reach this we had to go nearly 
half a mile, through boggy ground and alder- 
bushes, to the creek, which we had to cross 
in a boat, for the tide had come up, and there 
was deep water where two hours before we 
could have stepped across on the stones. 

At the mouth of the creek the valley was 
broad, affording many acres of level ground, 
but it narrowed rapidly toward the moun- 
tains, whence the stream issued. The house 
was situated on a bed of peat, of unknown 
depth, which occupied a considerable portion 
of the valley. Ditches had been cut near the 
house to render it sufficiently dry for a dwel- 
ling-place and a small garden, A nice crop 
of grass was growing beyond the peat-bog, 
and on it grasses peculiar to such locations. 

The house was a log-cabin, almost the exact 
counterpart of the log-cabins found on our 
western frontier. It had two rooms, separated 
by a little hall, in each of which was a stove 
instead of a fireplace. One of these rooms 
bad been cleaned up for our reception, and 
looked quite inviting. In this were two chairs, 
some stools and a table, besides a loom at 
which a girl was weaving a piece of coarse 
cloth for domestic use. The loom was similar 
to that which I used to see in my boyhood in 
farmers’ houses at the east, but which are now 
almost entirely banished from the land. An- 
other girl was carding the wool into rolls and. 


spinning it on a small wheel; the cards were’ 
the same as those common many years ago in’ 


this country for carding tow and cotton, 


fore machinery had rendered such excelle 


snsils unnecessary, and the wheel was near. 
the same as our mothers used for spin- 
g flax. All these were tried by each one 
the party in turn, but of course with uni- 
sal failure; but the native girls were ex- 
t, and evidently enjoyed the encomiums 
stowed upon their skill. 

We had brought a good lunch with us, 
aich was supplemented by some bowls of 
ar milk or bonny-clabber. This was a most 
ceptable relish to the Norwegians of the 
rty, but it did not seem to suit our palates. 
isall in use no doubt. This is a favorite, 
d may be said to be a national dish in Nor- 


Ly. 

I have lost the name of this family, which 

regret. Close by was a small log black- 

\ith’s shop, or rather cutlery, where the old 
ntleman of the establishment cunningly 
oricated sheath-knives. 

Now, every male Norwegian and Lapp 
ove six years old, must be furnished with 

sheath-knife, suspended from a belt and 
inging over his left hip. This universal 
sonal appendage they call Fol-kniv. This 

first impresses the stranger that he is in 

\ngerous companionship, and that a bloody 
ay may occur every hour of the day. But 
nthing could be further from the truth. 
hey are really a very peaccable and amiable 
sople. During all my travels in Norway, I 
w scarcely an approach to a personal, much 
38 a sanguinary, use of this formidable look- 
g knife. It is carried in place of the pocket- 
nife with us, and is used only for the pur- 
»ses to which the pocket-knife is applied. 
esides, it is considered ornamental, and is 
orn for show as well. Indeed, without it 
1e Norwegian of either high or low degree, 
ould consider himself only partly dressed. 
ence these knives are made of various grades 
* finish and ornamentation, with correspond- 
g prices. A good serviceable knife, such as 
ill satisfy the ambition of the fisherman, 
ay be bought for two marks (say forty-five 
nts), while if one is disposed to be extrava- 
ant, he can gratify his taste to almost any 
<tent in the purchase of a knife. 

Now, it was the business of that old gentle- 
an to make these knives, and he had a good 
ssortment on hand, and drove a thriving 
asiness that day. The one I got cost me 
vo dollars, and was one of his best. * * 
his was one of the pleasantest as well as 
\ost instructive excursions I made during our 
ay at Tromso. 

i have already remarked that Tromso is 
ne capital, or, I should rather say, the me- 
‘opolis, of Finmark, which is but another 
rm for Norwegian Lapland, and is the largest 
ty both in population and commerce within 
re Arctic Circle. It is on the east side of an 
land—the terminal letter (0) in the name 
fa place indicates in the Norwegian language 
a island or on an island; and so conveniently 
wves much explanation. It is very pleasant- 
situated, the lower part upon undulating 
round high above the water, while back 
sreets of the city are on the side-hill, or lead 
» steep eminences which afford some very 
eautiful prospects. There are uninclosed 
rass-plats about the city and in its vicinity, 
pon which sheep and other stock may be 
3en grazing. There are many nice gardens 
rcultivation, which give it a cheering aspect, 
rhile, as in almost every place in Norway, a 
reat profusion of pot flowers may be seen in 
he windows of the houses, 
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For “The Friend,” 

The following is principally taken from the 
Memoir of Philip and Rachel Price, by their 
son, Eli K. Price, of Philadelphia, published 
a few years ago. 

“The plain and simple memoirs of Philip 
and Rachel Price will readily and harmoni- 
ously blend in the narrative. United early 
in life, they lived together in cordial affection 
and harmony of views for more than half a 
century. Born and educated in the Society 
of Friends, and both at an early age brought 
under that Divine influence which alone can con- 
stitute them truly its members, they devoted 
their protracted lives faithfully to the duties 
which its discipline, its testimonies, and its 
faith enjoin. The one successively an over- 
seer and elder, and the other a minister of the 
Gospel, they were never called to move under 
diverse views, and were only separated by 
the calls of duty leading to visits to distant 
places, when the sacrifice was made from the 
united sense of a religious obligation. These 
separations were felt to be privations in pro- 
portion to the intensity of their affection, but 
in alike degree was the sacrifice a source of 
consolatory reflection, when their minds were 
brought to the test of the inquiry whether 
they had fulfilled the Divine injunction laid 
upon them. In the performance of the ser 
vices required they were often separated in 
person, but in harmony of feeling, devotion 
to duty, love for each other and for their Ma- 
ker, there was ever unity in mind and spirit. 

“Philip Price was born the 8th day of the 
First month, 1764, and was the fifth in the line 
of lineal descent from Philip Price, who came 
into Pennsylvania with the Welsh settlers, 
who in 1682 took up Merion, Haverford, and 
Radnor townships, and increasing afterwards 
settled the townships of New-town, Goshen, 
and Uwchlan, (1 Proud’s His. 221.) The name 
was continued to him through but a single 
male representative in each generation from 
the first settler. His father, Philip Price, of 
Darby, died 9th mo. 17th, 1811. His mother, 
Hannah Bonsall, of Kingsessing, was of Eng- 
lish descent, and of a family of the first set- 
tlers in that place. They were both mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends in good esteem, 
the latter an elder, lived together in close 
harmony half a century, and extended to their 
children: the guarded education recommended 
by the discipline of their religious society. 

“ Rachel Price, born the 18th day of 4th 
month, 1763, was a daughter of William Kirk, 
of East Nantmeal, Chester county, the tenth 
child of Alphonsus Kirk, who came from the 
North of Ireland, and settled in Centre, New 
Castle county, in 1682, (1 Proud, 218,) and of 
Sybilla Davis,-who was of a family of early 
Welsh settlers. They were also members and 
held in esteem in the religious Society of 
Friends, and their children received from 
them the religious care customary in that So- 
ciety. 

“The parents of neither were wealthy, and 
asa grazier in Kingsessing, Philip Price in 
the same season suffered the loss of his stock 
of fat cattle by the British, and afterwards of 
his poor cattle by the American army, during 
the revolutionary war. 

« William Kirk, removing from his father’s 
residence near Wilmington, prior to the mid- 
dle of last century, was a pioneer in a new 
settlement, and encountered the usual bard- 
ships and perils of those who first penetrate 
the wilderness, to fell the forest and reclaim 
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the earth for cultivation. At an early period 
of this settlement, when the clearing was 
small and the crops in proportion, a severe 
winter came on, with a heavy snow three or 
four feet deep, and drifting, made the roads 
almost impassable. It found them destitute 
of provision. The father rode all day to pro- 
cure a supply, but returned at night exbaust- 
ed and sick, without any success. The feel- 
ings of the wife and mother were roused to 
make another effort to avert starvation. She 
set off next morning and beating her way 
through the snows on horseback, reached 
George Ashbridge’s mill, now Milltown, near 
Westtown School, a distance of about 18 miles. 
She offered her web of homespun and next 
year’s crop in pledge for meal; frankly con- 
fessing that they were without food and 
without money. The miller—honored be his 
name, as yet it isin Chester county and the 
city of Philadelphia in the third and fourth 
generations—took only her word, and fur- 
nished her the meal, and offered to supply 
the family until the next harvest. The bus- 
band in her absence had appeased the sharp- 
est cravings of their children’s hunger by the 
rinsings of the kneading bowl, and at night, 
they found respite in sleep. But the sleepless 
husband watched in deepest anxiety and sym- 
pathy for her return all the night long, dur- 
ing which the heroic wife had battled with 
the snows. She reached their cabin in the 
morning, with the precious store for relief, 
and the busband and wife, overcome with joy 
and gratitude, fell into each other’s arms 
and wept,—much to the astonishment of her 
young brother, a lad of ten or twelve years 
of age, at such a manifestation of rejoicing, 
—who, sensibly, hastened to make a pot of 
mush for breakfast. This relief from the ex- 
tremity of peril, our-mother often told us.with 
a like emotion, her father never could relate 
without shedding tears; and with tears the 
narrative is now written, and will often so be 
read by the descendants of William Kirk. It 
is due to truth, however, to say that the cou- 
rageous woman was the first wife, Mary 
Buckingham, and Rachel Price was a daugh- 
ter of the second wife of her father. 

“An amusing substitute for the mail oc- 
curred between the families. William Kirk 
took with him to the new settlement a dog 
from his father’s house. It occurred that the 
dog got his feelings hurt and travelled off to 
his old home, whence, upon the like offence 
being taken upon a like show of disrespect, 
he travelled back again. Observing this in- 
firmity of temper, or perhaps a proper self- 
respect and dignity, it was practiced upon so 
as to make him the bearer of letters to and 
fro, inclosed in a bladder tied round his neck, 
so as not to be wet in swimming the Brandy- 
wine. The letter adjusted, the provocation 
to a departure was administered, and the ex- 
cited temper sped the post dog, unconscious 
of the calculated purpose of which he was 
the victim, a distance of thirty miles, at the 
end of which he was welcomed by food and 
caresses. This incident may not be destitute 
of instruction to others than. the canine race 
against suffering their infirmities to be played 
upon for the advantage of those more cun- 
ning than themselves.” 

“Philip Price was carefully educated ac- 
cording to the custom of Friends in plainness 
of speech and apparel, which he kept to in obe- 
dience to their desires, until about the 18th 
year of his age, when a circumstance oceur- 
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red which he regretted, and which caused 
him strong compunctions. He was invited 
to join a pretty large company of young per- 
sons, male and female, some of them older 
than himself, who were going down to Shrews- 
bury, N. J., to attend a youth’s meeting. His 
parents discouraged his going, on account of 
his youth and the company not being thought 
suitable, but he persisted in his designs; and 
unknown to them procured a new coat, had 
it made in the fashionable style of the day, 
put it on and joined the company, not how- 
ever without feeling strong convictions for 
the course he was pursuing. Some months 
after his return from this visit, he went with 
some of the same company to London Grove 
Quarterly Meeting. When near the close of 
the meeting for business, that worthy friend 
Jacob Lindley, was led in a powerful manner 
to address an individual state, who he felt 
was in danger of being drawn off from that 
pure state of innocency and self denial which 
leads to peace and happiness; he cautioned, 
counselled, and encouraged to faithfulness, in 
yielding to the impressions then felt, and the 
reward would be sure. P. P. sat in the back 
part of the house in deep contrition; when 
the women’s meeting closed, his companions 
urged him to go out with them, that their 
company was waiting, &c.; he let them pass 
by, and retained his seat under very tender 
impressions, resolving that if the Divine hand 
would be with him, and His arm round about 
to direct and strengthen, he would give up in 
obedience to the heavenly call and invitation 
of Divine love to his soul. He let all his 
companions go, and returned to his home un- 
der precious feelings which he kept to him- 
self, Quietly abiding under the operation of 
these impressions, he felt it right after a time 
to take up the cross, and again resume his 
plain dress, to which he kept during a long, 
useful and consistent life. Thus commenced, 
in a ministration that made one as aspiritual 
father, the instrument of arresting an erring 
son, a friendship, that made them in after-life, 
affectionate co-laborers in the services of the 
church, and in the cause of humanity.” 


The Principle of Accommodation, 

Whoever has anything to do with ma- 
chinery knows the indispensability of oil to 
keep itin running order. Without it, wheels 
and pistons rub, creak, work slowly and ir- 
regularly, and at length utterly refuse to move. 
Yet, however massive and powerful the ob- 
durate iron may be, however firmly it may 
resist all attempts of force to stir it, it yields 
at once to the gentle and mollifying influence 
of the drop of oil, and returns with alacrity 
and speed to its accustomed work. 

Something like this may be seen in all the 
machinery of social life. It needs the oil of 
accommodation to keep it running smoothly 
and pleasantly. There may be firmness and 
force, solidity and strength, but if there be 
not also the spirit of gentle courtesy and good- 
will, social intercourse will be a rough col- 
lision, producing jarring and grating sounds, 
and society itself will utterly fail of accomplish. 
ing her true ends. This is frequently under- 
rated as among the minor virtues. Ifa man 
be honest and upright, giving every one their 
rights and asking no favors, minding his own 
business and interfering with no one, it is 
supposed that his debts to society are paid and 
that no more should be expected from him. 
It is even affirmed that the principle which 
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bids us accommodate our words and actions] wine. 


to the condition or habits or opinions of those 
around us, has in it the danger of imparting a 
false appearance or deceptive coloring to oar 
real sentiments. If we are constantly on our 
guard lest we give offence, and anxiously 
striving to please, we shall be tempted to 
practice some degree of insincerity to conceal 
what would be likely to meet. with disap- 
proval or to profess more than we really feel. 

It is, however, rather in the manner than 
the matter of our intercourse that the true 
spirit of accommodation consists. No in- 
sincere profession or weak suppression of our 
Opinions, or even deceptive silence, can take 
refuge under the name of accommodation. 
What we shall say or do must ever be 
guided by the higher law of truth; but how 
we shall speak or act may fairly be decided 
by kindness, sympathy and good will. Asa 
general thing, it will be found that it is not 
the truth which offends, but the imperious, 
overbearing or dogmatic way in which it is 
uttered. ‘Speaking the truth in love” is a 
high art, in which we have as yet made but 
small attainment. 

There are, however, countless other ways 
in which this principle of accommodation 
serves to oil the wheels of society, and keeps 
them running smoothly ; ways where no ques- 
tion of truth or sincerity comes in to compli- 
cate our course. It is chiefly in the little 
things that occur hourly in every one’s life 
that it is needed. Who has not felt the dif- 
ference between an orderly, good-humored 
crowd and one all elbows and push? What 
customer does not appreciate respectful and 
polite demeanor in the salesman? And what 
salesman does not feel grateful if the customer 
be careful not to give needless trouble? So, 
in every relation of life, and in every moment 
of intercourse. A little pains to please, a 
little effort to avoid giving pain, a little tact 
to steer clear of unpleasant topics, a little in- 
sight into others’ feelings, a little tenderness 
of touch in dealing with them, will do so much 
to make life happier and better that it seems 
strange they are not universally adopted. 

There are some who think that “giving up” 
one’s own whims or ways or desires is a sign 
of weakness’. They pride themselves on being 
strong, firm and unyielding; thus they dwell 
in a continual state of friction with their 
neighbors, disputing over trifles and poisoning 


I sought no human counsel, but th 
satisfactory, abiding instruction on my ow 
mind was, that the inward and spiritual grac 
of which this was only the visible sign, mu 
be something of a higher nature, not depe 
dent upon uncertain means. The best 

teachers was pleased to calm and quiet m 
mind on this important subject, and I 1 
more repeated the ceremony.—M. Capper. 


For “The Friend. 
It cannot be denied that the state of th 
church now, as has perhaps ever been th 
case, calls for mourning, deep indwelling, ar 
even suffering with its Holy Head. But thi 
so far from being an occasion of alarm or eve 
of discouragement, should but incite to i 
creased diligence in the way and work of th 
Lord, remembering what He himself said 
“It is enough for the servant to be as h 
master,” &c., and, as He has suffered for us 
the flesh, it is but in accordance with the r. 
commendation of the apostle to seek to ar 
“ourselves with the same mind ;” and resig 
edly, in our measure, drink of the cup H 
drank of, and be baptized with the baptis 
He was baptized with; striving, in the abilit: 
which He bestows upon His dependent, ob¢ 
dient little ones, to fill up our measure of th 
cup of suffering for His body’s sake, which i 
the church. As this is the case, we beliey 
that He who looketh on the heart, and wh 
knoweth the sighs and cries and integrit 
thereof, will in His own time arise for the hel 
and deliverance of these; and will proclai 
seasons of release wherein His heart-fel 
soothing, sustaining presence shall prom 
the acknowledgment, “Hitherto the Lor 
hath helped.” Thus confirming the faith o 
these in His almighty, ever-present, life-giv 
ing power, He will no less “give beauty fo 
ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and th 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 
Then also will the promise be fulfilled, “Th 
lame man shall leap as an hart, and the tongu 
of the dumb sing: for in the wilderness sha 
waters break out, and streams in the desert, 
to the praise of His grace who worketh in u 
mightily, as the heart is brought into a stat 
of humble, passive, child-like obedience to Hi: 
ever blessed will. 
Then notwithstanding such a day of pecu 
liar trial and close proving, wherein in re 
ference to a too greatly lapsed church an 


their own and others’ happiness for fear of|people, the plaintive language of the Mos 


being deemed soft andirresolute. Yet pliancy 
and strength go hand in hand in the finest 
natures. Those who are as firm as a rock 
where principle or truth is concerned, are of 
ten most yielding and facile in minor matters, 
Courtesy and kindness can bev practised by 
all, and none who appreciate their value to 
humanity will ever desire to be exempted 
from their faithful observance.— Ledger. 

The private, as well as the more public devo- 
tion to which I was witness, wrought much con- 
sideration and deep inward thoughtfulness, 
especially as respected participating in what 
is termed the sacrament, or the Lord’s supper, 
as it came in usual course to be administered 
by my brother. It had been, on former oc- 
casions, a solemn ceremony of peculiar com- 
fort to my longing soul; and I had much con- 
flict and prayer that I might be satisfied 
whether the outward and visible sign was 
important to salvation. With reverence, deep 
humility and fear, [ received the bread and 


High may solemnly come home and plea 
with us: “I remember thee, the kindness 

thy youth, the love of thine espousals, whe 
thou wentest after me in the wilderness, in 
land that was not sown.” <A day whereil 
many are running to and fro, and crying, “ Li 
here, or lo there,” and knowledge is increased 
but at the same time when jealous feeling 
and fears at times find place with some fo 
the ark of the testimony, because of the evi 
dent want of a more saving knowledge ond 
salvation, even that deep inward aod 
ance with the birth of Christ in the heart, anc 
with life and power from Him—that life whicl 
is the light of men, and that power of Goc 
and wisdom of God which is Christ revealec 
in the soul—being too greatly wanting amon 
us. I say notwithstanding this, how precioa 
is the declaration and assurance, “The foun 
dation of God standeth sure, having this seal 
the Lord knoweth them that are his.” W 
believe also that the God of all grace is cal 
ing sons and daughters to this living found 


in by enamoring their souls with His love; 
, through the strivings of His Spirit in the 
ret of the heart, is awaking their minds to 


ing the pearl of great price by yielding 
smselves wholly to the cross of their dear 
deemer, who so preciously endured the 
me, despising the shame, for them. This 
088 faithfully taken up and worn, crucifies 
the world, and tends to anoint and make 
gle the eye to see with clearness what His 
{il concerning them is, and which likewise 
ves strength to fulfil it, so that a building 
‘the foundation of the Prophets and Apos- 
s, Jesus Christ himself being the chief cor- 


‘s power. He can work and who shall let it. 
his hopefal prospect should so animate 
» hearts of cast down ones, that with in- 
vased dedication and fervency they should 
ay to the Lord of the barvest that He would 
vengthen the hands that hang down through 
bakpess, and confirm the hearts of these to 
a the way of His commandments with en- 
ged hearts; and also that He would, in 
adescending heavenly mercy, call, qualify, 
aip, and send forth more laborers into His 
rvest. 

hose feelings should be deepened and in- 
eased from our present state of strippedness 
d mourning on account of the removal from 
rks to rewards of those, worthy of bonor, 
0 as standard and burden-bearers, are held 
‘affectionate remembrance for the service 
ne in their generation in endeavoring ef- 
tually to turn the battle to the gate. He 
io prepareth the heart to pray with accept- 
ve before Him, is no less a God that in- 
neth His ear to hear; and will not turn away 
‘m the out-pouring, pleading entreaty of His 
thful, dependent children. He knoweth the 
‘ipped condition of His church; and will, 
we in faith and patience reverently beseech 
m to help us, cause the mountains to flow 
wn at His presence, and the little hills to 
oice on every side; and will give sheaves 
increase to His wrestling. trusting heritage. 
sis the power, and to Him belongeth the 
aise and the glory forever. 


Selected for * The Friend.” 
The Climate of Iceland. 


As soon as the sun rises in the northern 
misphere, and the air gradually becomes 
wrmer, loud crackings in the ice announce 
breaking up, and its commencing move- 
snts, which are hastened by the fierce storms 
mm. the south which then prevail. Carried 
ath by the polar current, they reach Iceland 
the beginning of spring; the larger and 
»re detached masses moving slowly over an 
mense extent, meeting more obstacles from 
2 land toward the south, arrest the masses 
the north until the pressure is so great 
at they precipitate themselves on the north 
ast of Iceland with terrible force. For a 
ort time the passage between Greenland 
d Iceland is obstructed, and the latter is 
sn blocked in the northward also, and some- 
nes with such a depression of temperature, 
at the detached ice is again frozen into a 
lid sheet. 
Here Iceland performs its first important 
ice in the physics and meteorology of the 
»be ; it arrests the destructive mass of polar 
,, and allows the establishment of the cur- 
ats in their normal direction, receiving and 
»derating the intense cold and the conse. 


» importance, above every thing else, of 
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quent storms. As soon as the obstruction is 
complete, the waters from the north press 
upon the accumulated ice, while those from 


the south, arrested at the northwest point of 


the island, undermine and eat away the oppos- 
ing ice, and soon hollow out a passage, through 
which the accumulated waters from the north 
rush with violence, carrying with them the 
ice which blocked Iceland ; thence the masses 
are floated south by the currents, tides and 
winds, and gradually melt in the warm water. 
Those which are below Langanus do not par- 
ticipate in the movement, and here the ice 
remains for a longer period. 

This is the usual course of the ice, which 


-stone, is seen amongst us to the glory of|begins to move in spring, with successive ar- 


rivals to the end of summer, when the thaw 
ceases, and is seen no more until the next 
spring ; but occasionally, asin 1873-74, a con- 
siderable movement occurs in the winter. 

If we consider the immense extent of the 
icy mass thus put in motion, we readily un- 
derstand the great climatic changes which 
must result. On the 14th and 15th of April, 
1874, occurred from this cause, the most vio- 
lent storm remembered in the island, extend- 
ing over a distance of more than 1000 miles 
from north to south, and probably within a 
few degrees of the north pole. 

The coldness of their winter depends main- 
ly on the formation of the Greenland ice; 
when the large masses are arrested by Ice- 
land their summers are cold, and those of 
northern HKurope warm; when they float off 
to the south, the season is mild in Iceland, as 
the gulf stream gets further north, and the 
summer of England and northern Europe is 
cold. The average temperature at Reykjavik 
is about that of Moscow, in summer ranging 
from 53° to 75° F., and in winter 29°; average 
for the year 39°; at Akureysi, in the north, 
in summer 45°; in winter 20°; and for the 
year 32°; but in the north the temperature 
may rise to 75°, and fall to 29° below zero. 

The geographical position of Iceland is, 
therefore, very important, as, with Jan Meyen 
and Spitzbergen, it forms a natural barrier 
against the desolation of northern Hurope by 
the ice from the arctic regions; should Ice- 
land disappear beneath the waters, Norway 
would have the cold of Greenland, the north 
of England would become frozen, and Green- 
land would be green again. There is geologi- 
cal evidence that Iceland was uplifted toward 
the end of the glacial epoch of northern Kurope, 
and this would explain the traces of a milder 
climate, as indicated by plant and animal 
life in Greenland before the advent of man. 
Indeed from some cause not well determined, 
we have reason.to believe that Greenland has 
been green, and that Iceland possessed forests, 
even within the historic period ; the complete 
disappearance of the Norse colonies in Green- 
land in the fifteenth century, and the repeat- 
ed allusions in the Icelandic Sagas to a vege- 
tation now unknown there, seems to show 
that the climate has become more severe than 
when the Norsemen sought there a shelter 
from the persecutions of Harold, the Fair- 
haired, a contemporary of King Alfred of 
England. Itis almost certain that the climate 
has undergone a great change, even during 
the historic period, caused doubtless by the 
accumulation of the polar ice, and the conse- 
quent increase of the snowy mountains, and 
with them a diminution of temperature. Ac- 
cording to their sagas, grain formerly grew 
in Iceland, and trees of considerable size ; 


their trunks are found imbedded in the mo- 
rasses ; and houses and even ships in compara- 
tively modern times, are said to have been 
built of native timber. There have probably 
been several alternating epochs of cold and 
heat, corresponding to the varying amount 
and extent of the ice in the different glacial 
epochs which modern geology has indicated 
in northern Europe. 

The snowy mountains or Jokuls are seen 
in clear weather, many miles at sea; though 
compared with the alps they are insignificant, 
the highest being only five thousand feet high, 
yet, as they rise almost from the level of the 
sea, their masses seem stupendous. Their 
production depends on the same causes as the 
glaciers of the alps, from the snow and the 
condensed fogs; the outlines are generally: 
rounded, the surface of the underlying tra- 
chitic rock having been subjected to the erod- 
ing and polishing forces of the ice during the 
glacial period. They have the slow irresisti- 
ble march of all such great bodies of ice, 
gradually invading the plains and dooming 
large tracts of land to sterility, removable 
only by some great geological change. It 
must be remembered that many of these jokuls 
are slumbering volcanoes, the ever-present 
heat from which melts the lower strata of 
snow, sometimes deluging the valleys and 
pasture lands with immense floods of water 
and fragments of ice ; the streams which pour 
from these jokuls constitute the short, furious 
and ice cold rivers which the traveller has so 
often to ford.—Dr. Kneeland. 


Selected. 

When the affairs of the morning were trans- 
acted, it was almost her invariable practice 
to retire about noon, with the bible or some 
other religious book, where a portion of her 
time was spent alone ; from which retirement 
she often returned with evident tokens that 
her eyes had been bathed in tears. 

She was remarkably well acquainted with 
the Holy Scriptures, as also with the writings 
and characters of our ancient worthy friends, 
together with those of her own time; fre- 
quently expressing, “The many advantages 
she reaped from often conversing with the 
dead and absent ;” endeavoring to cultivate 
the same disposition in her family, by often 
calling them together in the winter evenings, 
and requiring one of her children to read au- 
dibly in the bible or some other religious 
book; repeatedly observing to them, “ The 
benefit which attended preserving the charac- 
ters of those faithful ministers and elders in 
the church, whose pious lives and happy dis- 
solution, if held up to the view of posterity, 
might be a means of kindling the same holy 
zeal, and resolution to tread in their foot- 
steps.”—Account of Hllen Hvans, in Piety Pro- 
moted, 


The idea that Chinese printing is all done 
from blocks is erroneous. Notwithstanding 
the multifarious word-signs which go to make 
up a Chinese book, millions of pages have 
been printed in the best style during several 
years past with metallic movable type. Com- 
position used to be, it is true, a very laborious 
task. Five or six thousand different word- 
signs (quasi-letters) entering, for example, 
into such a volume as the Bible, the composi- 
tor’s task in former days involved a great 
deal of pedestrian labor, in addition to memo- 
ry and skill. About twenty years ago, how- 


360 


ever, an intelligent missionary printer, by a 
careful enumeration of the different word- 
signs, and calculation of their respective pro- 
portions in the language, invented a polygonal 
type-case, with larger and smaller nests, so 
compact that the compositor now is as station- 
ary as if he were manipulating the letters of 
the alphabet. The Bible Societies of America, 
England, and Scotland, besides private in- 
dividuals, issue every year a very voluminous 
literature in this way.—Printers’ Gazette. 


Impure Literature and Crime. — Thomas 
Chambers, speaking at the anniversary meet- 
ing of the Christian Colportage Association 
for England, said the spread of education had 
awakened an appetite for literature that was 
highly usefal or highly detrimental, accord- 
ing to the class of books supplied. The new 
power was not a mere unmixed benefit, and 
its development needed to be watched. In 
spite of all efforts to supply useful reading, 
vicious and unwholesome publications would 
find readers, and therefore the work of this 
society was of importance in disseminating 
the better class of reading in those quarters 
in which the harm was being done. Hardly 
a boy or criminal of any kind was tried at the 
Central Criminal Court, whose position was 
not more or less due to the influence of bad 
literature. Given the taste for reading, and 
reading of some kind there would be; but 
while streams of literature flowed in every 
direction over the land, it was necessary that 
the supply of wholesome publications should 
be conveyed to those Who needed it.—City 
Press, 


Another has been added to the uses to which 
paper may be applied. Captain Frederic 
Warren recently invented a method of pre- 
venting ships’ bottoms from fouling, which 
consists in the application of a coating of 
brown paper. it has been proved by experi- 
ment that none of the lower forms of animal 
life will attach themselves to ships’ bottoms 
if covered with this material. The expori- 
mental trials have been completely successful. 
It has, however, often been observed that no 
sooner is one great improvement discovered 
than it is superseded by another, and in this 
case, according to a recent report which ap- 
peared in the Times newspaper, brown paper 
in its present application will soon be displaced. 
1t has been discovered that by simply subject- 
ing, for a considerable period, iron or steel to 
the action of superheated steam, it becomes 
coated with a species of oxide which the file 
will not touch, and which is absolutely im- 
pervious to rust or the action of the atmos- 
phere, and it is believed that it will also repel 
the attacks of sea water and molluses.— Paper 
Trades’ Journal. 

EES IN 

A New Orleans newspaper notices the curi- 
ous fact that different weathers and climates 
prevail on the two banks of the Mississippi 
River, A frost on one side seldom passes to 
the other, and while the right bank may be 
flooded with copious rains the left may be 
suffering from severe drought. The west 
bank regularly produces heavier sugar crops 
than the east bank, and the difference is con- 
stantly increasing. During the last year the 
west bank produced 56,350 hogsheads of su- 
gar, against 34,901 on the east bank, showing 
that the former was 61 per centum more pro- 
ductive than the latter, 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The ship Western Empire, draw- 
ing 21 feet 6 inches, went to sea through the South-west 
Pass of the Mississippi, lately. She is the heaviest 
draft vessel that ever left New Orleans. Her cargo, 
consisting of 6227 bales of cotgon, is the largest that has 
left that port since the war, and it is said to have the 
greatest number of pounds to the registered ton ever 
sent from any American port. 

The total amount of one and two dollar notes in cir- 
culation is shown by the books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to be $51,404,511. The amount of such notes in 
the Treasury, and reserved for use, is $10,183,387. The 
amount in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, pre- 
pared or nearly ready for delivery, is $9,704,972. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has directed the Trea- 
surer to resume the issue of one and two dollar notes 
under certain limitations. Hereafter the Treasury will 
send notes of these denominations to Sub-Treasurers 
and National banks upon requisition, and will pay them 
out at the cash room of the Treasury in sums not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars at one time and to one individual. 
The various Sub-Treasurers will pay these notes out 
under like limitation. 

Rains have been very general in Alabama, and have 
been of great good to the crops. Oats are comparatively 
a failure, the wheat crop promises remarkably well, 
also corn and cotton. 

The Indian Office is advised by Inspector Kemble of 
the arrival of the Ponea Indians at their new reserva- 
tion in the Indian Territory, after a hard march from 
Nebraska. The Indians are apparently satisfied with 
their new country. 

A telegram from Winnipeg reports that Sitting Bull, 
with 350 lodges, is between Wood Mountain and Fort 
Walsh, and intends to settle in Canadian territory. His 
trophies include the complete outfit of Custer’s party. 
He justifies his hostilities on the ground of the violation 
of the Black Hills treaty. 

The exportation of fruit from the United States to 
Europe, is largely on the increase, during the past year 
$2,500,000 worth was sent, against $600,000 during the 
preceding year. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics has received in- 
formation from Glasgow, stating that the importation 
of American fresh meat into that city has greatly 
checked the previous steady increase in the slaughter of 
cattle. Last year 58,921 oxen, 175,060 sheep, 43,015 
lambs and 1741 calves were slaughtered, being a de- 
crease of about 1500 cattle, 23,000 sheep and 9000 
lambs, as contrasted with 1875. 

During the 5th month, 7,291,765 pounds of fresh beef, 
valued at $699,076, were exported to Great Britain and 
Ireland; 5,069,700 pounds were shipped from New 
York, and 2,217,500 pounds from Philadelphia. 

Several delegations from different parts of the South 
have visited President Hayes lately, requesting execn- 
tive recognition in favor of various applicants for offi- 
cial positions in their section of the country. They 
have all been treated with the utmost courtesy, and 
listened to patiently. F 

The general tenor of the views of the President, as 
expressed to the delegations that have visited him from 
the south, has been to the effect that his aim is to place 
the best men possible in public positions, looking to the 
general welfare of the whole people and the material 
interests of the States and communities in which they 
are to hold office. The delegations have all, without 
exception, assured the President of the hearty acquies- 


.|cence of the people of their respective sections in the 


policy which they understand is guiding the adminis- 
tration in so far as it relates to control of office in the 
Southern States. 

The blackberry industry in Georgia, North Carolina 
and other Southern States, is about to open. The little 
town of Salem, N. C., containing only about 2000 in- 
habitants, has shipped during three years over 3,000,- 
000 pounds of blackberries, for which nearly half a 
million dollars was received, This was equal to over 
9000 bales of cotton at ten cents a pound. 

The Galveston News thinks the next census will show 
a larger increase in population and production in Texas 
than in any other State, and doubtless double the re- 
turns for 1870, when the population was only 818,579. 

Woolen manufacturers in Rhode Island report more 
encouraging prospects than at any time in the last three 
hth Nearly all the mills are working on advance 
orders, 


a 


Iowa has 39,222 miles of railroad track. The t« 
value of railroad property in the State is $22,421,2 
a decrease of $124,000 since 1876. 

By recent forest fires in Michigan, over 1,500,000, 
of standing pine and other logs have been destroye 

Advices from Lompae, in Santa Barbara county, ©: 
fornia, report that many square miles in that vici 
have been burned over. The grass and grain er 
have been consumed, and many cattle have been oy 
taken by the flames and destroyed. The forests in 
mountains west of Los Angelos are also burning, a 
many dwellings have been consumed. P 

Information has been received at the State Depa 
ment, from the United States consul at Callao, giv 
an account of the loss of the ship Geneva, of Bath, \ 
in the earthquake wave of the 9th of 5th mo, last. 


states that the ocean rose sixty feet, landed the Gene 
ashore on the rocks, and carried her out again, w 
she sank almost immediately. Her crew had bar 
time to escape with their lives. 

Interments in Philadelphia for the past week 305 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotatic 
on the 19th inst. Cotton, 11$a12 cts. Four, $5.7: 
$9.25 per bbl., the latter for Minnesota choice. Whe 
Penna. red, $2 ; Penna. amber, $2.03; white, $2 a $2. 
Corn, 57 a 60 cts. Oats, 47 a 51 cts. Cheese, 4 to 
cts., as to quality. Beef cattle, sales of 3700 head 
from 4 to 73-cts. per lb. Sheep, sales of 4700 head 
from 4 to 5% cts. per lb. Hogs, 4800 head, at frou 
to 7} cts. per Ib. ; 

ForEIGN.—The Fishery Commission, appointed 
der the Treaty of Washington, began its sessions 
Halifax on the 15th inst. The proceedings are seer 
It is understood that the claim for compensation for t 
Canadian fisheries, filed by Great Britain, amounts 
$20,000,000. 

The Newfoundland seal fishery for the season 
sulted in a catch of 412,000 seals. 

In the British House of Commons, on the night 
the 12th inst. a motion for the abolition of capi 
punishment was rejected by a vote of 155 to 50. 

Nearly all the miners in the Northumberland ¢ 
lieries have resumed work. 

A telegram from Malta says accounts from Tri 
and Barbary state that an area of a hundred miles 
been devastated by locusts. The crops are entirely 
stroyed and famine is believed to be imminent. Sev 
distress already prevails. 

The great railway bridge over the Maas, at Rott 
dam, by which direct railway communication betw 
Antwerp and Rotterdam has been established, was 
mally opened on the 28th of last month. It eost neat 
a million of dollars, ; 

The International Conference upon the question 
resuming work on the St. Gothard tunnel announ 
that $8,000,000 are still required to complete the und 
taking. Of this amount they propose that Germ 
contribute $2,000,000, Italy $2,000,000, Switzerla 
$1,600,000, and the Company #2,400,000. : 

An Amsterdam dispatch says the biennial sonar 
half of the members of the second chamber, to rep]: 
those retiring by rotation, has resulted in the return 
all liberals. . ! 

A telegram from Constantinople says the Porte» 
fuses the request of England to neutralize the Sv 
Canal. 

The Standard’s Erzeroum correspondent writes tl 
sickness, especially typhus, causes greater gaps in t 
Turkish ranks in Asia than volunteers are able to | 
up. During the last six months at least 10,000 m 
have died in hospital. : 

The Russians in Roumania and neighborhood 
estimated at 200,000, including 27,000 cavalry. 

The Commander in Chief of the Ottoman army h 
ordered that every Roumanian soldier taken priso’ 
shall be put to death. TO ae 

Before leaving Belgrade, Prince Milan was remind 
that any attempt on the part of Servia to resume he 
tilities would be immediately followed by Austrian 
cupation. 

The steamer China, which arrived at San Fran 
lately from Panama, brought advices confirmatory 
the report that Alvarez had occupied Acapulco. 
installed Lerdist officers there. Alvarez was aide 
about one thousand Indian soldiers, After its oceu| 
tion by the Lerdists, Acapuleo was bombarded by 


Diaz gun-boats, and the bombardment was in prog: 
on the 5th inst., but little damage had been done. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philo 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. 

rnaton, M. D. ye 


